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LOST ON HELVELLYN. 
THERE is no man who entertains a greater affection 
for the Lake-country of England than the present 
writer: he knows every beck and fell, and can call 
them by their names, from the stony steeps of 
Wastdale to the pastoral slopes of outcast Hawes 
Water, cut off from its sister-meres by that huge hill 
whereon the Roman legions took their way sublime. 
I utterly despise and disbelieve that supercilious 
crew for whom our fells are not high enough, our 
and the perils of locomotion generally not suffi- 
ciently hazardous. Do I not know one member of 
the Alpine Club who was ‘crag-fast’ on Langdale 
Pikes ; and another who was.lost upon Eskhaws! A 
murrain on their alpenstocks, say I; may their spiked 
shoes fail them ; may their knapsacks become heavier 
as they move, and when they lay them by, may they 
know not that their backs are enfranchised. What 
@ false soul must that man have possessed who first 
gave praise to a knapsack—the arm-cutter, the 
shoulder-blade blisterer, the top-heavy Tip-one-back- 
wards-and-no-help-for-it! Let Switzerland keep its 
own, and shear them; may its filth and discomfort, 
its wines ordinary, and its bills extraordinary, never 
fail to please; may that unintelligent portion of our 
fellow-countrymen, who go there to rise and sleep 
with the sun, and seek for accommodation on the 
mountain-tops, amid ice and snow, and extortioners 
who make their demands in patois, all refrain from 
inflicting their Superiorities upon the English Lake 
district. We have little to offer them worthy of their 
attention—few of those advantages, natural and arti- 
ficial, to which their foreign travel has accustomed 
them; no avalanches, no vermin, no carved paper- 
knives. It was a pleasant fancy of Mr Albert Smith’s 
that Switzerland did not exist except in the four 
summer months; that it was a movable panorama 
set up at the latter end of May by Mr Burford, or 
some other speculator, and taken down in October ; 
that its raised mountains were then folded up and 
carted away, and its water-falls distributed where they 
were wanted—among the continental theatres. A 
great slice of that interesting country, however, and | been 
one which forms an excellent sample of its scenery, 
ew retained at the Colosseum, in the Regent’s 


ark, and used, under the name 
| as 


an emporium for cracknells and spun glass. The 


hideous alteration in the hours of active life, the 
unaccustomed odours, and the pains and penalties of 
expensive travel, do really combine to give Switzer- 
land an air of excessive unreality ; it has nothing of 
home about it: except a few bankrupts and felons 
belonging to countries which have no extradition 
treaty with the little republic, no alien ever dreams 
of living in Switzerland. Now, with our own Lake 
district the case is just the reverse: no sensible 
person, with eyes and a heart, ever wanted to leave 
Winder t to get to Derwentwater. Who- 
ever comes to Grasmere desires to live there, and 
to be buried (after a great number of years, however) 
by the side of Rothay. 

Having thus established myself as a true believer in 
Lakeland, I may be allowed to say a word or two in 
its disparagement ; just as the Greenwich pensioner 
reserves to himself the right of abusing that famous 
Hospital, against which he will not suffer a stranger 
to breathe one syllable. I wish to explode a certain 
local superstition of obstinate standing—the belief 
entertained by the aborigines that the weather is not so 
very bad after all. This ludicrous notion is nourished 
by all north-country folks, more or less, but by the 
Lake people especially. It is somewhat excusable in 
persons who have been born and bred in the hill-fogs. 
Children of the Mist, they have never known what 
continued fine weather is. They never, probably, saw 
the barometer point to Set Fair in their lives. To 
them, a close drizzle is ‘the pride of the morning;’ 
and a steady down- -pour for eight-and-forty hours, 
‘showers.’ But what is very remarkable, the colonists 
of this lovely district—those who have been so enrap- 
tured therewith as to pitch their tents in the locality 
—embrace this illusive creed with an equal fanaticism. 

‘We used often to be warned against living here 
ou account of the wet,’ say my friends the W——-s, for 
instance, emigrants from the south ; ‘but we find that 
is quite a mistake.’ 

“Indeed !’ say I, who, residing as a guest in the 
house, wish to be as conciliatory as truth will permit: 
‘then I suppose this month has been exceptionally 
unfavourable in respect of rain ?’ 

Pe of the thirty-one August days, twenty have 

wet, nine showery, and two exquisitely fine, 
wherein all Lakeland looked like the hills of heaven. 

‘We do not consider this month to have been wet 
at all,’ retort the colonists tartly. ‘Why, we have 
been out almost every day.’ 


\ 
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be ay 
weather.” 


soon ; I see naething like malice in the 

‘The elder man came up with his waistcoat open, 
as though the heat and drought were oppressive. 

e y man,” said I, “ you ought to know these 

i who 


he, as if he was not aware that 
ing of that serious 


for my 


oar as it in 
offence ; but at that moment a 


croqu 
to Fie with umbrellas and goloshes. 


Helvellyn. They have been | 
icture of a mountain solitude 


‘oleration to 
It is not 


open 
W——- are hurt at my 
I can 


our stories?’ asked one of my 
superciliously, for she is 


yet ; but I 
* Madam,’ said I, ‘this is not one of my stories. If 
it had been, you would have had several pages of 
iption of the valley before 
—My friend 


i t unfurling it. The occasion, it 
momentous to demand its 


sailing, thou art not trustworthy. Now, upon the 
mountains, it is difficult to come to harm, or at least 
in pursuing innocent Pleasure to meet with Death. 


| 226 
‘That is true,’ say I; but I do 
we have ly wet through. 
think ing of driving, 
phe in pouring rain. 
my nose pane, 
outa of which wall of rain shuts ont the mountain 
view as y as though we were in Fleet Street. 
"There i however? Fearn they, have attained their “Can you 
clouds , above Coniston, which augurs well.’ | give us an wi + to this rain ?” 
The enthuse pont too blu amidat the 
mass of vapours, which, even as they are speaking, | there was anything 
closes up, and is no more seen. Se 
The storm not only continues with unabated vehe- ‘This incident, as I have said, happened fourteen 
mence, but increases in force. The steep carriage- yore oon ot that clearing shower—with intervals— 
drive in front of the house would become a gully, but lasted in Borrowdale to this very hour.’ 
for various artificial arrangements for carrying off} I have my doubts whether this apolo 
such water-spouts. rudeness was quite 
‘It is a good sign when the rain comes down in this | some sort repeated the 
way,’ remarks a young lady of the family, in 7—> juvenile member of the family rushed in with a pro- 
my looks of astonishment, and indeed of alarm. ‘This | position resently 
is most probably the Clearing Shower.’ proceeded 
Now, the W——-s and myself ehh ee But all this 1s Keeping my readers trom Lost on 
friendship should not pushed. own social night ; ve 
ena awaiting ‘an awful silence, broken only by the ' 
agreeable any sacrifice ; there is a | caw of the or the some ted 
‘ar beyond Preciseness or Accuracy—at ;’ these are coming in 
insists upon my making a stand. At the = the meantime, there is the ons Shower. 
» Clearing Shower, I burst involuntarily | It is impossible that we can ascend Helvellyn in 
ne of those remarks | suppose enpthing— Guat storm-clouds have 
wer, ‘ Very likely,’ or ‘Indeed,’ | away at last ; the sky-curtains have gradually 
nothing for it between a servile | lifted, fold after fold, from the verdant steeps of ) 
MB ypocritical “y= ion | Bowfell, and that the mountain-passes that lie about 
_. The ough it are once more open. It is worth all the wet to see ) 
, but I really y | the fine weather coming into Lakeland. The mists 
hasten to explain. that have had it all their own way so long, arise at 
‘It is now about fifteen years ago,’ said I, ‘since I | the summons of the sun, as a vast assembly rises | 
I| when some vague news arrives that their sovereign 
afternoon the third day of my arrival was strolling | from his seat, and looks around in doubt ; some rise, 
with a friend up that beautiful valley ’—— and then sit down again, perceiving that the majority 
*Is this one of y yet remain seated; but presently the blare of the 
fair hearers, a little trumpets, or the voices of the people without, or } 
cious of my fiction, and condemns my published works | some other convincing sign, strike all So 
to a certain shelf in the library devoted to light litera- | and all seats are vacant ave So with | 
fan, ond foun ‘which cheat to tavel by clouds: there have been so many fi reports of the 
railway are invited to pick and choose, without any | arrival of the Sun in the district, that it is not believed ! 
volumes, owever, nobody has ever chosen mine | predicted for several weeks, but the word of an | 
inhabitant, or colonist, upon this subject, is anything | 
but trustworthy. When he does come, therefore, 
even the least obstinate mountain-mists are slow to | 
do him homage; they ‘reach forth an arm, and 
loiter, slowly drawn’ from pine to pine ; the majority , 
course arrayed in waterproofs, or merely billow aimlessly about, as usual. But when 
starts from base to pinnacle; and leaving 
; the li Seng ond only a 
g its bed not half big np or it;| over the illimitable sky. Phen all the mountain- 
were vocal with a thousand streams, | guards of Lakeland, from Blackcombe, who has the 
was a cataract, and it was almost | outpost to the west, to innermost Pillar over Ennerdale, 
ear one another speak. Presently, we | stand forth in glory ; the fair twin-sisters of Langdales 
perceived two of the aborigines Ses wear each their crown of pearls, and diamonds twinkle 
some distance apart; the nearer younger man | upon their bosoms. The lakes are aglow with gold, and 
mummho, however, was about ee, which is the | out from boat-house and from bay a fairy fleet 
in Borrowdale—carried an umbrella in his | emerges, as though by beck of wand. 
a. Fair Winandermere, too seductive siren, how many 
seemed, was young lives hast thou devoured! Shall not one summer 
use ; he kept ever go by without thy human sacrifices? Much as I 
man,” said I, “how long is it going to thou art to row upon—or, 
ey this ?” better still, to be steered while others row—in the 
oceurred, but whether with reference to me or the | while loved voices discourse sweet music, yet, for 
state of the a, I could not clearly under- 
: which more than another it was itably supposed 
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evil happening to a summer explorer of hills. In 
winter, a shepherd now and then ‘ smoored,’ 


dom in utdy in uris naturalibus ; also of the 

of Nai Fiistery, who, being benighted 

upon Fairfield in company with a rare but rather 

offensive beetle, discov i 
8 


in that charming green 

where players are always to be seen in pairs, 
one eye only fixed upon the jack—the other 
to be divorced, even for a second, from the 
object ; besides that, they had fished i 
(under one large umbrella) for perch, 
ill-success, that Miss—we beg her 

had begun to wonder whether it 


a hook through the back of those poor 


we must remember—‘ 
sure to please me.’ 
They put their heads into the window for a moment, 
that is too sacred to be made 
a jest of in these and then reappeared in the 
y: 


The present writer, then a bachelor, with only a 
igar to comfort in the 
heard with envy every 


; | satisfaction ; yet I was far from attaching 


dove: ‘it will be pleasanter to be alone, my own 


near; I can smell his abominable cigar.’ 


instance, have 

‘Then that is settled,’ resumed Augustus, without 
him. The carvings will 

. i ill wait a i 

us back, love, to an early dinner.’ 

‘I think, my dear Gus, that we had better take 
something with us,’ observed the charmer, with some 


tions. When we get to the the hill, 
divide it, unless my love is 
have it all.’ 


F 
4 


i 
E 
FE 


‘Just as you please, Gus,’ did not altogether 


to 
dreadful significance which the accents of 
resignation in a wife possess for every h 


car w 

upon his shoals a sort of dis-. 
tended by a round rightly con- 
cluded to be the cake. j . 


interrupted words ‘Majestic fiddlestick !’ 


ascend without a guide,’ continued the male turtle- 


With the single exception of poor Gough, whose fate  * 
memory the innkeepers of owe a magnificeat can see us, H 
monument, there is no well-known example of much | remember. There’s a horrid man somewhere quite i 
poor Tellow, e bg snows ; Dut the incident | myself whether any well-principled clergyman could yi 
circulates no further than the columns of the local 
newspapers. There are, indeed, well-founded stories aie et ean What father 
extant of the gentleman who loved botany not | could have sanctioned it? Nay, what imagination ne 
a ell, had to make a H) 
the same. But these are exceptional adventures. 
There is no record of any serious misfortune occurring | ‘Certainly, if you wish it, my pet: I will take a ; 
of late years to lovers of nature in the Lake-country, | bag of biscuits ; sandwiches get so unpleasant when 
kept in the pocket.’ 
Mr and Mrs ee os Se eee Sin of Billing| ‘I don’t very much care for biscuits, dear Gus.’ \ 
and Cooing, who have a more eg cer g xe ‘Then we will have a cake, my darling—a 
tion) were staying of late at the Low Wood ee ee I chanced to see one in 
on Windermere. Mrs B. had only obtained that An tg frames It will just fill the ‘ 
wished-for title a very few — before ; on the | satchel which I brought for these estrian expedi- 4 
Wednesday-week previously (to —— she had i 
been the beautiful and accomplished Mi y gee d 
in other words, ee bridal 
pairs in the locality have been designated by a gentle- | Unaccustomed as was m 
man from one of the universities who is accustomed | variations of the female t s | 
The 
pg ower had lasted for a considerable period 
Low Wood they hailed the approach o settled | Augustus, however, was entirely ignorant of the 
fine weather (which sometimes ly lasts for days) | volcanic nature of his new acquisition, and left the | 
with some enthusiasm. Up to that date, their out- | room to bespeak that cake without the least mis- | 
door diversions had been almost limited to a _— giving. The next morning, I beheld the devoted pair 
-side, | 
ey arrived um bie rasme Inn 
Hartley ridge a hundred times 
re and began their toilsome task, at cheerfully and 
en the moun mus an ear away in 
the magnificent manner I have attempted to describe, | and almost in total si as is the case in every 
that hue which is said to be ‘ the s delight,’ 
as indicative of a fine day on the morrow, Mr and | come in the end—and sometimes folks get half- 1 
Mrs B. determined to make the most of it. way—despondency and sadness. : j 
darling love, cried Mr B., who, with his 
enn, was standing im thet Mille shove B., passing her scented pocket- ief over her 
tation of any stone saint in the to * My own 4 , we 
have their honeymoon at Low Wood—‘ my | half-way!’ 
darling love, what say you to our going up Helvellyn | They toil on in silence for another half-hour. i 
to-morrow ‘Is that the top yonder, Augustus ?’ 
* My dearest Gus,’ responded the lady, with ready| ‘I think 
‘One of the tops! Gracious goodness, how many 1 
tops are there ?’ { 
* Sit down and rest, my pet ; do look back at that ‘| 
lovely valley and those majestic hills, ing into ay 
view one after an’—— _ Mr Billine paused. 
| 
¢ uttered with remarkable decision. He tried to believe 
it was a mountain-echo—a very curious, but still, 
8 : in not impossible effect of reverberation. ‘I 
| witness of the estrangement that eventually followed. | don’t think I ever saw such a view,’ continued Mr 
‘We can drive to Grasmere, I am told, and then | Billing, ignoring this acoustical phenomenon ; ‘did | 
ES | you, my dear?” | 
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* I have seen it forty times, A ; [have turned 
round to look at that view, rest, at least forty 
times ; I am sick of that village church and that bit 
of swampy ’—— 

* Leonora, my own love, I am astonished at you! 

you are tired, ex P 

‘I am,’ observed Leonora with distinctness. 

* And I daresay my pet is h too.’ 

apr oes not express my feelings. 

‘Then directly we get to the top we will sit down 
and eat the cake ; but if you once begin it here, my 
love, we shall never get up; I am quite sure of that. 
How disinclined, you know, one always feels for great 
exertion after eating.’ a 


She turned and recommenced the ascent ; Augus- 
tus followed, ting to himself, like one in a dream, 
* For her part, she hates cake.’ 

Their arduous toil was at last brought to a con- 
clusion ; they had passed the spot where the remains 
of ‘the unfortunate Gough’ were discovered beside 
the lonely tarn. Mr had remarked upon the 
circumstance, and Mrs B. had replied, she was not in 
the least surprised ; it was likely e her 


ighbourhood. She was almost dead with fatigue 

starvation. 

They traversed in some terror the narrow ridge 
that leads to the crown of Helvellyn, and at last 
stood, sublime, with the world of Lakeland lying 

beneath them. It was a glorious scene: 
mountain and mere on every side, and on the west 
the illimitable sea. Immediately at their feet de- 
scended almost sheer a verdant precipice. 

*My own Poppetty,’ exclaimed Mr Billing with 
enthusiasm, ‘ does not this more than repay us for all 
our exertions ? Does not this prospect seem to satisfy 
e yearning, every craving ’—— 

“Mes Billing, sented puting: on a little pile of stones, 
pointed with half-shut eyes towards his knaj 3 
she had not yet recovered her breath, but the motion 
was eamitstalcabhe ; it cried ‘ Cake, cake.’ 

Augustus unslung the satchel, opened it, withdrew 


their treasure carefully from its and held it in 
his hand; it was not so much a cake as a prodigious 
currant-wheel. He placed it upon the d, while 


overbalanced ‘Sanat over the very 
creature rejoicing to have esca captivity, 
it bounded down the steep, leaping higher and highes 
as it flew, until, about a thousand feet or so beneath 
Mrs B., it chanced upon a rock, and split into two 
pieces—the one rolled towards Patterdale, the other 
towards Thirlemere ; but neither of them was ever 
heard of afterwards. 
‘My cake! my cake!’ cried Mrs Billing, clasping 


her 
exclaimed Augustus 


y- 
* Catch-it-who-can, you unfeeling wretch !’ returned 
Leonora, bursting into tears ; ‘a man that could joke 
at such a moment ’—— 

*My own dear pet,’ exclaimed the terrified bride- 
groom, endeavouring to her damask cheek. 

‘ Mr Billing! Be good enough to keep your hands 
ike a queen, without one faltering wa’ 
1 saw them subsequently arrive at Low Wood, 


own remains might also be found somewhere in that | in 


pro- | now dwell in Brazil, side by side with the h 
in 


and ived at the first glance that there 

wrong, 

better have a sort of meat-tea, had we not, instead of 


‘or my part,’ returned the lady, ‘I have had 
nothing to eat to-day— ing ; and never felt less 
inlined ive me] slops. But 
just as you please, Augustus.’ 

ick.’ e grinned as he said it, for. his lo . 
} ae of neogams at once informed him that Mrs B's 
at *A deal more has been 
Lost on Helvellyn,’ added he, ‘than that ’ere cake.’ 


THE PEOPLE OF BRAZIL. 
THE COLOURED RACES. ., 


ADVENTUROUS travellers like Waterton, and scientific 
investigators like Messrs Wallace and ‘Bates, have 
fully and accurately described the natural history 
and the physical peculiarities of the larger part of 
the empire of Brazil; but of the varied’ population 
of that country, a comprehensive account is want- 

The Brazilians with whom we: have political 
ions and commercial dealings are only a 
portion of the Portuguese people who have, for 
some generations, been subjected to: the influence of 
a tropical climate, and the stimulating conditions of 
colonial life. They are only the civic and governing 
classes of the country; we must remem that 
upwards of two-thirds of the Brazilian population 
belong to the coloured or mixed races; and making 
due allowance for future European immigration into 
Brazil, there seems every probability that this pro- 
portion will long be maintained. 

Probably not one-hundredth part of the surface of 
Brazil has yet been reclaimed, und the total uctive 
capacity of the empire is incalculable. It is, then, of 
some importance that we should understand what are 
the qualities of those various races who form the 
great bulk of the Brazilian population, and on whose 
energies the material development of so large a portion 
of South America seems to depend. + 

All ~_ varieties of the psd people have pro- 
ceeded from three original stoc ing as 
many different continents ; thus 
aboriginal American, the African negro, and the 
Portuguese of Southern Europe. Men of these types 

ybrid 


races which, arising at first from intermarriages, 
and still occasionally increased by that. means, have 
formed distinct communities of themselves. Alto- 
gether, there are to-day in Brazil six varieties of 
mankind, one white, and five coloured. The coloured 
—to place in the of their pro- 

—are mameluco, mulatto, 
fhe native Indian, cabocle. 


aspect. 
conquistadores—the early Portuguese invaders—and 
the native women who survived after the Indian 
warriors of the coast and the banks of the larger 
rivers had been exterminated. They now oceupy, or 
rather traverse, an immense tract of country on 
banks of the Rio de la Plata, and are spread over a 
portion of the southern provinces of Brazil. 
Under the name of guachos, they are known through- 
out South America for their skill in horsemanship, 
and their feats with the lasso. They appear to live 
on horseback, and are so seldom seen on foot, that 
they have been styled ‘the Centaurs of the Desert.’ 


Their wild life, with its constant activity, has given 
to a fulness of energy which, when cto 


| 
e sought for his > ae ae not upon its side, alas, 
but edgeways. A li eh comm caused it to 
revolve, slowly, imperceptibly at first, and then—upon | 
a combination of the principles of geometrical 
gression, and of One good turn deserves Anothi 
rapidly, madly : with a despairing cry, Leonora dashed 
| > ese five coloured races, the mameluco seems 
to claim precedence by virtue of the energy of his 
| character and the picturesqueness of his. personal 
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stantly s 
and habi 


by the peon in his single-han 
most intractable animals. 


stained with bister, exhibiting the effects of constant 
— to the open air. He wears a coloured shirt 

cu suspe m. eyes 
and sparkle from under a straw hat, which has been 
bent and scorched by the alternate effects of the heat 
and rains of the tropics. To his naked and hardened 
feet, he has affixed enormous spurs, like those of the 
pe of the middle ages—a European spur would 
ve no effect on the skin of an American mule.’ If 
we add thereto the lasso, coiled up on his — 
0, 


or hedge, one end of the lasso bei 


whilst, with his right, he whirls the loop in concentric | B 


circles over his head. The restive beast having been 
enete pees out to him, is driven, along with 
the rest of the horses belonging to the plantation, 
between him and the barrier. e loop of the lasso 
falls with unerring aim over the head of the refractory 
spurs his own horse in an oblique direction, — 
his victim with great force to the ground. The e 

of the lasso is twisted round an iron rod, previously 


i -stifled with the lasso, peon 


, slips on a bridle, loosens the lasso, 
and then the hand-to-hand struggle commences. In 
spite of kicking, biting, and somersaults, the saddle is 
eventually put on, and then the fearful spur is applied 
by the peon to the sides of his vanquished foe. 

Many of the mamelucos possess troops of horses 
and mules, and herds of cattle. The horses they 
hunt for amongst the wild herds of the Pampas; 
the mules they rear and train; and both are sold 
by them at the large fairs which are held through- 
out Brazil. The mameluco used formerly only to 
kill the cattle for the sake of their hides, but 


ice to extract the tallow, which is used in Brazil 

‘or the manufacture of soap. Quite lately, there have 
been also projects for economising the bones of these 
cattle; and, ibly, the mameluco may learn to 
ucer, in spite of his in! habits of 


e have flocks of ; 
pride of their fathers, 
mameluco will not undertake the laborious task of a 
shepherd. His remarkable tact in the control of 
animals is displayed in the substitute he has found to 
supply the place of man in this ancient occupation. 
He trained dogs with such success, that the faith- 
morning, bearing, suspended in a basket 

their necks, their own pittance of food for the day, 


and, without assistance, at nightfall, drive home their 
woolly charge. The are never found 
in regular 


If the father of a mulatto be wealthy, and should he 
give him a good education, there is no bar to his 
social advancement ; many become merchants, some 
doctors, others priests, and occasionally even legis- 
lators. In these positions, the mulatto Be 
his distinctive physiognomy, and is i 
gentleman, more or less irreproachable. 
remarked that the mulatto is generally characterised 
by a certain astuteness and wariness of address, as a 
peculiarity of his mixed —— 

When the mulatto is | his own resources, he 
has, like the mameluco, an irresistible desire for the 
control of horses and mules. The inland transit in 


responall 
r is a very ible one : 
e 


he is captain, the treasurer, and veterinary 
for the whole caravan. When the journey 
towards the coast is taken after the rainy season, 
or if the train be overtaken by a storm, his duties 
are arduous and perplexing in the extreme. His 
great difficulty in the journey from the coast is to 
the stores of wine and carna seca from the pil- 
erings of the negro tocadores, or drivers. The 
takes his repasts and lodges behind a pile of bales, so 
that he may keep his negro assistants at a proper 
distance, and maintain the dignity of his station; 
occasionally, he has two or three dogs as a body- 


The mules exhibit great intelligence ; probably their 
instincts are sharpened by contact with each other, a 
result which may often be observed in animals which 
are constantly associated together. At the mid-day 
rest in the roncho de la venda their loads are removed 
or much lightened. If one is served with food before 
the rest, a great disturbance would take place, and 

negroes have to serve them simultaneously, lest 
they should witness a scene of revolutionary violence. 
M. de Ribeyrolies—who travelled in Brazil at the 
same time as the writer quoted above—thus describes 
the mule which leads the long train: ‘ His head is 
surmounted with a plume ; to his rich harness is fixed 
a bell ; for a frontlet, he has a plate of silver, on which 
litters the name of the house to which the train 
longs ; but the noble animal—thanks, doubtless, to 
the weight of this display—trembles not under his 
I have seen many generals and drum-majors 

pom er the calm pride 

which the mule-leader exhibits..... The line 
follows in order and with regulated freedom, J 


| 
to military discipline, has made them the bravest ia 
soldiers of Brazil and the Ja Republics. Con- i 
id horses of the Pampas, 
tually breathing the free air of the desert,| they may m the present state of Brazil, their I 
the mameluco appears to have acquired vigorous and | energetic qualities will require much adaptation ¥ 
energetic qualities superior to those possessed either | before they can be utilised for the future develop- ‘a 
by his European or Indian progenitors. ment of the country. One pleasing characteristic of ay 
When the mameluco has no patrimony, he takes up people io 
the profession of a peon, that is, a trainer, or rather | no country of the world is the traveller received 
a tamer of horses and mules. The Brazilian planters | with a more cordial welcome than that he meets Di 
are themselves astonished with the skill vente horsemen of Brazil. 
oe struggles| 2. The mulattoes of B are generally freemen. 
with the his is a de-| The greater number of them are found in the ty 
scription of these Brazilian grooms, as given by M. | cities of the coast and in the towns on the great i 
D’Assier, a French hpeeeen, who has resided some | rivers. In these places, if of poor parentage, the mul- 
ears in Brazil: ‘ atto becomes an artisan, and a large proportion of the 
soon seems dry in nature, but muse’ and solidly | skilled working-classes of Brazil belong to this class. \ig 
built ; his complexion is of a deep-brown tinge, as if " | 
| 
especially in his character of peon. When a refractory | Brazil between the fazendas, or plantations, and the out- | 
horse or mule has to be tamed, the peon takes his | ports is still conducted by trains of mules. On the backs | 
stand on his own steed, at some distance from a wall | of these animals are brought down to the coast the of 
ng in his left hand, | sugar, cotton, and coffee which form the staples of 
razilian production. In return, the planter requires 
salt, oil, wine, and—for his slaves—carna seca, the | 
dried beef spoken of above. In this system of transit, 
the mulatto generally occupies two important offices : | 
that of the arreador, or guide of the mule-train; and 
. that of keeper of the roncho de la venda, the inn or 
post-house where the caravan halts at mid-day, and 
| 
ruard. | 
| he learned to smoke and preserve the | 
hich is now, under the name of carna } 
seca, an article of regular consumption throughout } 
South America. More recently, it has been the } 
| 
: wid adventure. | ( 
7 
\ 
| 


| 
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: 


carcasses mules i 

hovered around, and, as if conscious of the usefulness | punishmen’ ve, 0! ich i by 

of their functions, gave little heed to the approach of | the planter—these are, a fear lest the labour of the 

the traveller. plantation should be interfered with, and the danger 
Besides the employments already specified in which | of the market value of the slave lessened. 

mulattoes are engaged, some among the lower classes | There are many small rs in and with 


proprieto 

of them serve as guides into the interior of the | them these considerations operate as a practical 
country, and attend the fairs which are held in all the | tection for the negro. The buyer of a slave 
colonised parts of Brazil. From the coarser and more | examines the state of the negro’s shoulders and back, 
debased individuals of the mulatto race, the planter | and according as the marks of frequent floggings are 
obtains the field-overseers for his slaves. A i visible or not, he thinks to estimate with tolerable 
So this the Slowing of i i iti 

an overseer whom M. D’Assier saw in 


element ; the little 


exists i 
millions. The peculiarities of the race, and the | sufficient evidence of the w: character of slave- 
vn of slavery, are iently under- | labour. The method of road-making adopted by the 
stood ; are ial circumstances connected | negroes is a good illustration of this. Quite ignorant 
with the black d slavery in Brazil,| of the views of Macadam, their idea of a road is 


ion an 
which should be duly considered in estimating the | merely that of a route through, or an opening in, the 
position of the negro, as compared with the rest of | forest ; for that purpose, they contrive, previously to 
the Brazilians. the rainy season, or immediately before a storm, to 


destine slave-trade of Cuba—the last colony which 
has imported native Africans. The Portuguese enjoy 
the unenviable distinction of being the first—and, we | says, ‘our heaviest thunder-storm is but a gentle 
negroes first taken to Brazil be to the more | as be su pools and muddy 
vigorous races of Africa. ity of indolence could not 

i i i rag oo have s more imposing illustration than is by 


unwort y of the name—t ey are either cep | 0 aimares was reaucec yy the Portuguese solic 
intained 
t is 
lot 
BD P 
mates, 
tation, 
and death. | Overseer ; they are le he side 0, 
he roadside, | herds of cattle, and on the week-days — 
there is little chance of recovering it; myriads of 
rats, squirrels, and other rodent animals, soon pierce | and ir two daily m The Sund 
the packages, and devour the contents. religious profession of = ae induces him 
is great waste of animal life in Brazil. M. | sacrifice, finds the slave without any disposition 
D’ Assier says, that in passing over the Serro do Mar— | improve his condition. Most of the a 
one of the maritime Cordilleras which is a main route a ae and noisy amusements. He 
for the caravans into the interior—he noticed the | a plot of ground allowed him, but most of 
shoes of horses and mules scattered about in aj profit gained from its cultivation is spent in ind 
omy os would have sufficed for a cavalry regi- | gences; instead of this fund being devoted, as 
ment. He met with a tropeiro, who, out of one hundred | planter intends it, pe. meager of the negro’s 
oxen, had just lost fifty of them in a storm. In many | wardrobe, he spends it on to! or cachaga (brandy), 
places, the air was quite infected by the decaying | whilst his garments flutter in rags. There are two 
: gang of negroes in the field: ‘ A huge mulatto with | the transfer of slaves is not unfrequent, and the 
muscular arms, an animal physiognomy, a counte- | facility of escape is great ; so that a variety of causes 
nance deeply sunburnt. He was dressed in a striped | tend to lighten the lot of the Brazilian slave, and 
shirt, linen trousers, and a large straw hat. From | prevent those more atrocious cruelties which have 
anor | piermanae ind him, in his right a ye on Indies and the Southern States North 
ong whip.’ erica. 
3. Of the total population of Brazil, the negro| In Brazil, as in all slave-countries, except, perhaps, 
=~ ny other single | in the cotton states of America, where a_ strict 
Brazil was the first American colony to which | fire the dry forest in the direction which the ‘exploita- | 
negro slaves were taken, and—if we except the clan- | tion’ is to take. After the fire has cleared away the | 
evidence Of superior mental and physical powers, | this feat of negro engineering. 
: their profiles being in some cases nearly equal to the| The few negroes attached to the personal service of 
4 Caucasian type. In the war between the Dutch | the Brazilian planter generally live under mild and 
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considerate rule ; but if they should offend, ae 
i t or the terrors of field-service await them. 
- tai 


large cities and sea; where they perform all the 
heaviest work, such as that of porters and dock- 
labourers. Far the larger proportion of this class are 
denizens of Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio de Janeiro. 
Tn such occu: 


excess for his own advantage. When he has saved 
sufficient to pay for his own ransom, he presents 
himself before his senhor with a bond of manumission, 
ready drawn up, and this the law requires the master 
to sign. Thus, with the city-class of Brazilian slaves, 
involuntary servitude assumes its mildest form—that 
of a money obligation ; and the negro there exhibits 
that remarkable capacity for arduous labour which 
in him is always developed by favourable circum- 


stances. 

4. The Portuguese divide the aborigines of Brazil 
into two the Pc bravos 
mansos. e former designation is gen appli 
recesses of the forest ; while the latter term is used 
in speaking of the natives who dwell in the open 
country or on the banks of the streams. These 
divisions answer also, in some points, to the distinc- 
tions of Guarani and Botocudos, names which have 
been often used by Euro travellers, who seem to 
prefer the former ap ion for the natives in the 
northern provinces, and the latter for the southern 
aborigines of Brazil. In reality, the geographical 
separation seems a very uncertain one. 

All the Brazilian aborigines have had, and many of 
them still retain, a to, and dread of, the Portu- 

very, the Indians had been cruelly enslaved or 
ed with relentless ferocity. The gold-mines of 

were not worked until the latter half of the 
seventeenth century ; it was the ing fertility of 
the soil which attracted the cupidity of the Portu- 
guese, and to extract wealth from agriculture, they 
must have slaves. Some excuse was needed before 
the subjugation of the Indians could be openly com- 
menced. The Jesuit missionaries had continuousl 
affirmed the natural equality of the Indian race wi 
that of their invaders, and yet, as we shall see, this 
truth was used with diabolical ingenuity to furnish 


the needful a: for the oppression and ultimate | religi 
on coast and the larger 


rivers, 

The Jesuits had endeavoured to teach to those 
simple children of the forest the abstruse dogmas of 
ee aan and they had been listened to 
with exem 


plary attention. The missionaries mar- | i 


from 


ions as these, control and coercion are | tri 


which they could not flee, and with which they 

us turn to the aborigines who yet remain in 
Brazil. It is generally cqpeall Gat the Indios bravos 
are ior in physical strength and excellence of 
configuration to any other native American race. Mr 
Wallace’s description of some whom he met with in 
the northern provinces of Brazil corroborates this 
account; he speaks of them as having ‘su 
figures’—superior to those of Europeans; and as 
to their character, though bashful and cold in manner, 
he considers that they are ‘capable of being formed 
by education and good government into a peaceable 
and civilised community.’ As to the religious ideas 
of either class of ilian natives, there are some- 
what contradictory accounts. M. de Ribeyrolles, who 


has lived in Brazil for some 8a presale 
mouths of 


_ Before the introduction of negro | of 


the natives the possession of a rude system of th 
ve Vy ac one 
supreme God, their title for whom was similar to their 
word for thunder (Tupan). To this deity was 
a spirit of evil (Anhanga), and under these 
two a crowd of inferior su agencies : 
whole system of their mythology terminated in their 
sorcerers or diviners. 
The attitude of the 


Indians 
Brazili 


velled at the assiduity with which the new communi- those 


cants attended on their ministrations, and the bishops 
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sent home glowing accounts of the eagerness with \ 
settlements to listen to the ‘word of God.’ This ' 

often intervenes for the protection of a domestic slave set thirst for religious instruction on the = 7 
from a sentence of flogging; when the slave has 
committed a serious fault, he hurries off to any neigh- | missionaries with them provisions and some of ft 
of his master. The confesses the fault he | were content to listen to sermons, however incompre- '} 
tian begp for on or hensible, so long as the maintenance of that passive 
letter of pardon. The planter gives the suppliant a | demeanour was the only sacrifice required in order Ht 
lecture—severe in proportion to his offence—warns|to obtain the material blessings which accom- i 
him never to come on a like errand again, finally | panied the new faith. But when the provisions a7 
the with the coveted were exhausted, and, in consequence, the priestly 
So well established is this custom, that the offended | influence began to wane, then the Portuguese captain- ii 
dismiss the offender to a life under the overseer, a lot | He desired the Indians to plant maniocs, and to turn 
which comprises all the sufferings of slavery, and | to regular agricultural labour. From this portion of 
which is degradation compared with the position of | the invaders’ creed the Indians dissented, and they - 
the domestic slave. This sentence is dreaded more | left the settlements of the whites, and retired to their 
even than the whip. former haunts by the streams or in the recesses of the 
The third class of Brazilian slaves are those in the | forests. Here, then, was the plea required. The red- | 
| e ortuguese. connection wi one | 
device be adopted by the vihing 
impossible. e negro in sition becomes the | in ignant cruelty surpasses probably anythi 
farmer of his own energy ; he pays to his master one else even in the dark annals of early colonisation: 
milreis (about two shillings) per day, and then obtains | some chintz and other cotton goods were distributed iW 
the largest amount he can by his labour, retaining the presents te and these had | 
previo to the contagion -pox. 
The soma Aone fell by thousands before this foul | 
disease, and were thus overcome by an invisible foe, . j 
| 
| 
| 
| gat 
mazon and the Rio de la Plata the greatest number | 
live without gods, and no worship is practised under { 
the evergreen vaults of the virgin forests. The great 
temple knows no other incense than that of flowers.’ ;) 
Although M. de Ribeyrolles here denies the practice it 
religious ceremonies by the modern Indians, he | 
not dispute the statements made by the Jesuit [| 
missionaries and other travellers, which attribute to ‘| 
| 
| 
lous efforts of the ests is similar to i 
ith which they met the earlier missionaries ; the if 
QD ng tor 
The appellation Botocudos is derived from the Por- _ 
sts applied this term to discs of wood which ‘ 
tribes suspend from their lower lips and the 
their ears. Amongst a people without traditions, 
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and qualities which Brazil holds within her 
the empire seems to i i 


nee 

E 


ving 

in all its shapes, atom or 

ir word for ‘ head’ has, by 

i to serve for several 
their 


2, 


is indi y their having to use negative 
terms when they speak of honesty, truth, &. To 


fire to the wood; then the poor Botocudo takes up 
his guitar, the only movable he prizes, and he = 
sets up his roncho a little r from the white 
man. Generally, the Indians on the borders of the 
plantations exhibit that listless, dejected attitude 
which seems to invite extinction, and ‘appear to 
wait with the day of the 
‘ol ill come to destro i ‘ 
fearful swords which some have 


—_ prove, on close inspection, 
of wep ge made of a i 
it i that, in Brasil, 
is often found nearly on the surface of the earth, 
absence of it from the dwellings of the Indians 
as one indication of their incapacity 
the arts of civilised life. 

5. The cabocle is the least numerous variety of the 
coloured people of Brazil. This name is applied to 
the class which has arisen from the occasi unions 
of negroes with Indian women. As a class, the cabocle 
q proscribed races. possesses 
hereditary indolence and self-indulgence seem to have 
has obtained the 


Fi 


some ingenuity in 
pottery. 


rapid eet of the immense resources of that 
empire. these races exhibit, in a greater or less 


degree, a disinclination for continuous exertion. Yet, if | gir 


Too much stress has been laid the 


each other. There is a vast scope for this kind of 
im Rosell. ond (have io evidence that ths 


KITTY CLARK’S WILL 
L 


A COMPLIMENTARY and (in their way) sympathising 

were assembled in the room where old Kitty 
Clark lay dying. Dying now, there was no doubt. 
The wolf, so often cried causelessly during the few 


ponies years of her long life, was at last growling 
at the . From this attack it was certain she 
would not recover. 


stolen from her all the vigour of life, leaving her like 
oF | and sapless tree, had not quenched active 
ind and dauntless spirit which for seventy Po any 


was lodged in the hands of Mr Crocks, who, as 
merchant, , and member of the council,* 
was undoul y the proper person to have charge of 
a document of such importance. Great curiosity was 
felt, and many now beneath Kitty’s roof hoped to get 
from her, or those who nursed her, some intelli 

as to what that will contained. But she had made 


lit red glow of the fire of 
bark and pine-wood blazing on the hearth ; for, 
though the season was May, the night-air was chill, 
and the rough log-walls by no means forbade its 
entrance. In one corner was the bed, where lay the 
invalid, uncurtained and unscreened: while on and 
around it were the two or three women at present in 
office as nurses, one holding a flaring candle, another a 
spoon and phial, while a third supported the pillows on 
her arm. Filling the rest of the room, were about a 
dozen female fi among whom the seven ages of 
woman might have been sought and found, from the 
infant in cradle to the crone of threescore and 


gruel 

notes death-beds they had 
attended and the funerals they had seen. The men 
were mostly gathered in the ‘stoop’ outside, but the 
masculine element was not entirely wanting within ; 
it was represented by old Silas Doyle, who had ‘the 
gift of grace, and come to pray with the invalid ; 


* The scene of this story is laid in Canada. 


possess special facilities for the 
development of her remarkably diversified natural 
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it seems vain to inquire into the origin of this custom. borders 
Not only is the exposure of the teeth and 
this strange ornament—very unsightly, 
but it prevents the pronunciation of the labial sounds. | resources. 
Whenever 6 or p occurs in their rude syllables, they | deficiencies ot particular races. 18 One Of the bene- 
lift up the pendent lip with their fingers, so as to | ficent tasks of mechanical science, especially as applied 
enable them to make some approach to those sounds. | to locomotion, to bring an ever-increasing variety of 
the low state | men into dependence on, and therefore sympathy with 
Z are awaking sense 0 nities, 
In opening the legislature a few weeks ago, the em ‘ 
peel | this passage: ‘ The development 
of the means of communication, the immigration of { 
supphes a large portion of their vocabulary : thus, | free labourers, and the turning to better advantage the 1 
‘night’ is spoken of as taron-t2-tou, ‘the time of | labourers you already possess, call for your serious ‘ 
hunger;’ a sober man is couang-é-mah, ‘empty | attention.’ If that attention be given, there is no ’ 
stomach.’ The bluntness of their moral perceptions | doubt that all the six varieties who make up the 
other. 
escride an honest man, they say nytnkeck-amnoup, & 
compound which is equivalent to ‘ not-thief ;’ so with 
a truthful person, he is iapoiun-amnoup, a ‘not-liar.’ | 
The clearance system as practised in Brazil is one | 
that moves back the aborigines without actual collision 
with the colonists. Sometimes they are first ordered 
to remove; but if it be a tract of forest-land that is 
needed for a plantation, the usual method is to set 
| She herself was aware of it. The hand of Time, 
which was crushing her into the grave, which had 
It was understood that she had made a will, . 
no confidents ; and, as evening drew on, she had fallen 
into an apparent a. from which she only awoke 
by sudden starts, w she would utter a groan of 
pain, or occasionally a word or two of prayer. 
|__Very strange, to unaccustomed eyes, would have 
} le is generally associated with the Indios mansos, | 
and joins them in gathe mm | 
) plants for barter. fie 
the manufacture 
; a grotesque taste by intermingling of red an 
clay ; he seems to delight in guoducing the figure of 
, the cayman on the sides of his jars. 
This review of the five divisions of the coloured 
population of Brazil does not, when we merely regard 
? their qualities and habits, inspire much hope of an 
q n. ere was Chl creeping on toor, in 
charge of one just emerging from childhood ; young 
in freshness and beauty; by the fireside, a young 
© Deyo circuin- ther fondled her first-born with exultant pride, 
stances of Brazil, the prospect is far from being a | a8 she talked to the sedate matron who watched the 
hopeless one. The mamelucos and mulattoes both 
: inherit some of those energetic qualities which made 
! the Portuguese the most daring ae of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; if it should 
happily come to pass that the Brazilians become 
uced to offer to their field, as well as their city, 
slaves the chance of becoming free labourers, the full 
evoked. In the great variety of human faculties a 
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handsome Martin F 


Now and then, the creaking door would open, and 
give entrance to some fresh visitor, and the crazy floor 
would rock under even a careful tread, 


Saturday evening, and the week’s work was done and 
put away ; this accounted for the unusual gatheri 


needed or had nothing to 
now free to make inquiries and to indulge, 
mon rendezvous, in a little friendly 


those who were 
; but all were 


‘ Anyhow, she’s in awful suffering,’ said Mrs 


Sands. 
‘Ah!’ rejoined Silas, with a shake of the head, ‘it’s 
a blessed thing to be under conviction of sin.’ 


Considering i 
have been sceptical as to the blessedness of 
Blunt’s condition, but no one present expressed a 
doubt on the point. As if roused by the sounds 
familiar to every Methodist ear, the dying woman 
stirred, and muttered some words, of whi 
‘ She’s way y,’ whi Mrs Green, 
the nurse with the candle, to Mrs Sands, ‘ praying 
whenever she was sensible, or in most pain.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Mrs Sands. ‘Well, I’ve no doubt 
itll be all right with her, if she és called away. 
She’s always been a professor.’ 

‘Profession and practice don’t always go together,’ 
muttered Mrs Jones over the gruel saucepan. 

Here Kitty again spoke, Mrs Green bent down 
’s sayi i ut ter.’ 
Mrs Jones and another por ex glances 
across the hearth, and both shook their heads. ‘Ah!’ 
said Mrs Jones, ‘’taint the Scriptures she’s thinking 


hat. ar of when she talks of Jephthah’s ter.’ 
ksville; A 


was not the only sick-room in Croc 


‘What else?’ said rosy little Blake, a new- 


Blunt’s wife was almost given over, and was, more- | comer to Crocksville, restraining a sudden leap of her 


over, a very interesting case, as she was delirious ; 
the interest was therefore somewhat divided, but 


infant towards the blaze. 
Mrs Jones looked up. ‘Did you never hear?’ she 


Kitty's was the favourite resort. Abel Blunt lived | asked in a low tone. 

in a substantial house with various rooms, and only a| ‘Do tell! I never heard a mention of anything.’ 
privileged few were admitted to the presence of the| Mrs Jones lowered her voice to a solemn whisper, 
shanty, where | and began her tale. 


invalid ; but Kitty Clark’s one-roo 
the visitor had nothing 


to do but to open the door 
and walk in, gave free access to all. 


hay 
Let us listen to some of the scraps of conversation, | girl then, about fourteen or so, and one of the first 
and learn how matters stand in Crocksville, such | things I remember is old Kitty Clark and her husband. 


been the name given the place when it arrived 
i post-office, and received 
take Martin Foyle, who 
lla: ‘So you 


of a 
a First, let us 
ing in low tones to Amary 
ere’s no chance he'll change his mind, 
‘Not a bit. He wouldn’t let N: Robert up the 


We'll have to wait a while.’ 
‘I s'pose we must; but it’s awful hard to have 


‘Well, we’re both 


Besides, you’ll have time to consider whether you’ll oy, mane ond o’ hard and 


your mind. Better before than after.’ 
The reply to this woman-like and 


is lost in the remark of Bella Jones: ‘I guess she | the money goes faster than it comes. They never 


won’t get over it this time.’ 


Sam husband, was a shiftless sort o’ man ; 

and we can afford it.| not that he wasn’t fond enough o’ money, or didn’t 
had a turn for ’, and when a 

speech | man’s that way, instead o’ stickin’ to his work regular, 

on. They Worked this land on shares and Kept on 

i the 


‘It’s hard to say,’ replied Mrs Jackson, to whom she after year, and didn’t seem to improve, ti 


y mother used to have just such on oe te enough to leave home, and then 
turns, and she lived to be ninety.’ i 
*I wonder who she’s left the farm to,’ pursued Miss 


Yy the things we wanted. used to come 


wonder, 
‘ How’s Abel Blunt’s wife to-day?’ 
i ing Mrs Jackson’s sarcastic observations. 
They had two doctors there to-day.’ 
‘She’s violent, I heard,’ said another. good. 
eens see, to keep her from tearing out her | familiar sort o’ men, and they brought the news of the 
to 


wt gard "twas rheumatic fever; but it don’t seem 


Her symptoms is all that 


so we was dependin’ on for the most 


the 


W 
jewellery and such-like trash. I didn’t think it trash 


a) 
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and le, leaning over the shoulder 7 
of pretty Amarylla Dollman, who looked up in his 
soft eyes. Each all felt for Kitty, and would 44 
have aided her by any means in their power, but their \i 
sympathy did not in the least prevent their attending i 
that as she was now, so they all in their turn must sy 
be. The peculiar hum of many voices speaking low _ 
sounded in the room, while over all the red fire shed i 
a lurid light, and cast fantastic shadows on the smoky a 
walls, 
comer advanced to the bed, held the candle so as to i 
throw the light on the sick woman’s face, and made i 
audible remarks on her appearance, and the change aa | 
for the worse perceptible since the last visit. It was : 
| 
| where there were generally only ee | | 
| at a com- | 
ll | 
| 
‘There ain’t many left here that remembers what VJ 1 
having ney always liv yust here, in this shan y; don ‘4 | | 
been a morsel done to it since it was | 
it to tumble down. She was always a \) 
dy. I’ve heard my mother say that if ‘gf 
cho. wen the _ 
off again, and pretend she was 
ishes, just as if she was afraid you’d it 
ith her; and if her man or the boys = 
| (she had two then) come in, she’d keep them waiting : 
| till you was gone, she was that cur’ous and secret. : | 
oung 
| | N | 
a 
ones. sight different from what it 1s now; there was no of 
‘Neither you nor me, I guess. It’ll be sure to | store then within fifteen miles, and the roads was bad, : 
to some one as don’t want it. Crocks’ll_get it, I part of ; ‘a 
i 
see them. They used to stop for the night at the last * 
house they got to after dark, and pay for their board | 
‘No, said Mrs Sands, ‘’taint that. They give her | in some article of their trade when they was going f 
too much opium, and it set her kind o’ wild.’ ar) ¢ { 
‘My opinion is,’ said Silas Doyle, joining in from} ‘I recollect one of them, by HI name of Jephthah , 
| 
way. 
i 


day, I shouldn’t wonder, 


Mrs Blake. 
“'Twould have been before 


“That'll be a match some 


E 


this, if Martin had a 


got on 
ve MO 
wa 


Clarks 


. But then eve 


ved alone, and shared the land. It’s 
should think she must have saved m 


oney. 


’s left it to.’ 


ps. 
always 


ha 


Martin, 


oung 


She 
ay be, her 


their unwonted 
ugh, harsh and loud: 
ice, ‘ they looked 

p and down, 


into a 
shrill 


Bella 


ain’t that awful ?’ said 
Amarylla shrunk, as i 
My 
bu 
’s 


‘My! 


ones ; 


whi 


now, as it 


subsided into 
‘She'll 


exce 


departed 


=) 


v. 
No one was surprised to hear the next morning 


Hit 


on him, a while. 


and 


to buy 


be 


ea But he 
t 


real cold, 
uld, for the d 
heard a scw 


nearer; 80 I said I’d have to wait till 


Murne 
for nothing, 


“ When Jeph 
ear- 
i uit 


“Yes,” 


says Kitty : 


he told mother 


the time between me and the | to Martin 


between 


urney? His horse | linger a 
road 
seen or 


after there was an 


. Early as it was, the floor was fresh | absorbed in 
the place red up as if it was afternoon. 
orale 


y with | for the night, and the shanty was 


quiet and repose. 
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in those days, though ; and I believe the| ponded to the States. Maybe he did; | 7 
been my opinion, and a good many 
s most of their savings with him. He if he did hook the money, he never ; 
kind o’ man: if he had a little mon br than Kitty Clark’s. I don’t know 
he was sure to let you know just h ays rested on my mind the look of | 
what he was going to do with it, and hat morning; the scuttery noise, the | 
wasn't quite wise. better q 
ag of your money, ephthah one c) a gi | 
him one day, “or yo ar old. ‘All he had wes on him, ood 
save you the trouble o estitute. She boarded with a woman 
pnly laughed, and wer ry bad, and one day that old Andrew 
/illiamsburg, he took pity on her, and 
and the last time in She was a 
I mind it well, for th 't hadn’t been for a scared look in her 
m, that had kept me rew out of that; and when she was 
old Uncle Jake Fitch Andrew’s son, Martin, took a fancy 
; pen there. Well, I wa e match, and she made a good wife 
im, for I’d been recko ne she lived. She was very like her 
ys he’d got, ever since , carrying on that way with Am’rilly 
money enough to bi 
ed me. “You can g ° 
she, “for Jephthah 
fts bein’ mis Dub While ne lives WI ather, 
ah. “H man won't allow it.’ 
she. “ so nothing was ever heard of the pedler ?’ 
s, to be bettersome for 
- rything 
rs died—one was killed by 
r Sam had a stroke which ke 
y ks. J rest of his life, which was 
hy, as fast ad 
ed at the door, I 
and I had to knock agam velore Kitty gi 
in.” When I o the door, she was 
thing into a ; She had an ever- 
awful smotherin’ like burned| ‘] ot. had a sing’lar dislike to 
rehed woollen rags.’ M conscience told her why. 
; ones paused to stir the gruel. Some- ely Am’rilly Dollman. She 
ian to her when she was a child, and kept 
Hi'll come to pretty much the same thin 
Iv. Ses co an one of them guts 
“Well, I looked round,’ continued Mrs Jones, ‘ but 
“ Where’s Jephthah stir in the corner made all look towards 
M , Mrs k?” I “That’s more’n I e invalid had opened her eyes, and raised 
| can tell you,” says she ; “he quit here this morning ided, on her arm; for a moment or two 
at daylight.” I was disappointed, but that wouldn't ound on the assemblage, as if not under- 
ony standin ce; then she broke 
. he came round next ti ae: * Aha!’ she cried in a | 
f ng, and buy ber and down cellar, 
: : says he had two age Cae thought of the north wall!’ and sunk 
: hundred dollars yesterday.” “Well,” says she, “he back exhausted. 
how sand he had, only just what I} A kind of shudder ran the spectators. 
a | n’t stay long, for she seemed to think hile pretty 
‘ she —_ fussin’ round ; but somehow protec ittle closer 
: be al purses’ attention became 
‘ She, however, had again 
d no more. 
hid Mrs Green. ‘She may 
ephthah M ep her life out so. And 
be on the hink clear out.’ 
; but he was neve lock, indeed, by this time announced that it 
urse, there was a great inquir fas & most dissipated hour for the inhabitants of 
Kitty Clark, being the last pec brocksville ; nothing but the agreeable feeling that 
, were examined very close ; a ee no occasion for waking 
r story; and shai ith the 
1 ver, and up and noth heir rest. All now a the watchers 
mld shew they had made aw to comparative 
: tion got abroad, and fo: 
od. A store in Willis 
‘was two hundred dollars a few 
pefor trip, and some though 
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_ We—we nineteenth-cen’ 


FOUR MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


tury 
of the grand old Earth—have a trick of blowing our 
own trumpet with untiring lungs and the sincerest 
faith. There is, however, a sameness in the 


and oral dee 

electricity, m and i p-sea 
tlgraph th sun 
as an unpaid portrait-painter, spectrum lysis, 

wonders of and sanitary improvements, 
we must run the changes on these and a few more, or 
be left out of the chorus. There is a fatal fascination 
in these and certain other cognate subjects, which 
blic speakers and writers can no more avoid, than 


people, tenants-for-life | Ro: 


the Al ere], wall, 
e were m @ sno’ to out 


ran 

boughs. They believed in fairies, as in shrieking 
ghosts, white women, and erlki but devoutly 
oped never to stumble in their path. But the nobles 


loved hunting; and the commonalty of the towns 


ing’ in the nearest forest, singing, whoo and 
tearing down boughs and blossomed hawthorn, 
and altogether ving in the boisterous manner of 


school-boys broke loose. Lord-mayors and lady- 
mayoresses went ‘a-Maying’ then, and thought it no 
disparagement to their dignity to cut the strangest 
capers under the trees of silvan Epping; aldermen 
were smothered in flowers, laughingly hurled by 
*prentices and maidens beneath the 
shadow of Bow belfry ; the livery pelted the sheriffs 
with tufted violets ; council- 
men wove daisy crowns cowslip chains for gene- 
ral distribution. 
With all this love for picnics and a blithesome 
scramble, four or five times a year, amid the greenery 
that then girt most cities pretty closely, there was 


y: 
honest combined no r of call the 
is world-wide pean o! ieiieation, picturesque. Our ancestors prefe leys to hills, 
some modern discoveries are apt, like the Ugly Duck- | plains to mountain- the inland dlotricts to 


ing in a farmyard, to be snubbed, ignored, 
er over. Yet, although they cannot be 


and} To them, the dull brown i 


ire pretty scenery, 
their narrow minds are wholly engrossed 


those that skirted the sea. What they really loved 
was a fat vale like that of Aylesbury, full of sh 

wheat, and horned cattle, with barley on the pe me 
around, or a rich champaign such as Leicestershire. 
With them, a fine country, a beautiful country, meant 
and feed the most oxen. The ch, save only a 
few esthetic Parisians, are of the same mind still. 


eartily in love with good eating and drinking, a 
warm suit of clothing, and a quiet fireside, to see any 
merit in blue Fa and purple moorlands. 

Dr Oliver Goldsmith was ahead of his in man, 


The a between honest Boswell and 


Fe 
i 
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At the end of that time, it became known that Mr | and dryad, and to bring the courts of Pan and Bacchus 
Dollman had reconsidered Martin’s suit, and that the | into eful proximity to the human race. A true 
; wedding was to take place as soon as a house could ts caves and 
be put up on the farm. 
e people of mediev. urope agreed with the 
in oo greenwood, though on different 
grounds. They no dainty dreams of subordinate 
/ mythology, with all its leopard-drawn cars, ivy 
wreaths, vine-leaved spears, white draperied nymphs, 
} performance ; the tunes are wofully alike, however : 
artfully disguised by bravura flourishes, fantastic 
| 
were never so happy as when they could go ‘ a-May- 
e eye of Grimalkin can avoid her claws an 
When or addresses the Archwologists next 
month, he will dwell on these matters, wisely and 
well, to the extent of four closely-printed columns of 
the Times paper. When Squire Shorthorn, next 
; week, presides as chairman st the opening of the 
To Hookham Snivey Mechanics’ Institute, he will feel it 
7 his duty to take a ‘tremendous header’ into the same 
series of topics, and to be congratulatory, prophetic, 
| 
weig ed and measured, canno surveye ug 
the medium of the ees microscope, or wire- 
drawn to the three- 
rolled ae yea power into slabs, they are none 
' the less and genuine. These are four in number, 
taken first : the enjoyment of iful scenery ; n of Touraine, flat as 
. the spirit of adventure and romance. Holland, and fertile as old Egypt, is the fairest part 
: Very modern are both of these, new as the alka- | of France, far outshining those sterile Pyrenees and 
; line metals, new as the spinning-jenny; nay, if we | Alps that crazy foreigners run to look La Our 
are to date their origin from redecessors feared famine too much, and were too 
L in the broadest sense of the word, not by a small 
| number of persons with abundant leisure and means, | 
they are things of yesterday. Mountain and glen, 
sea and forest, the deep glades of the greenwood, and 
/ the virgin snows of the Alps, were always as worthy 
scenery was always there, but the change is in the the tender-hearted author of the Vicar of Wabvyied 
eyes that look on it; and this generation of ours 
; might be compared to one whose strange gift it was, | Those dark heathy hills, naked scaurs, and savage 
like Thomas the Rhymer’s, to behold the elfin folk precipice, appeared to himn a something painful and 
trooping around, when earthly senses failed to see | shocking. 
them. the ene henry heights, poor” Idie’ turns 
Sa on- | sh’ i 7 sighs for the rich and cultured 
} der, for by | country of the Netherlands, with its canals, barges, 
the struggle for a precarious maintenance, and the | shipping, its thousand wind-mills, red-tiled roofs, and 
need of guarding against enemies. But even the | trim dairy-farms stocked with lowing cows, which 
most classic of ancients, the most chivalric of 
: Crusaders, the finest of the fine gentlemen and ladies 
pomander-boxes and clouded canes are still 
> ed in Pope’s verse, were not much ahead, in 
‘ pect, of the tattooed South-sea Islanders. | reveals a similar state of feeling on the ag of two 
. setry ; Hellenic bards is piteously ironi regarding the ‘enormous high 
: and woes of men | black hills,’ which he would fain transform into green 
i id shew some affec- | and wooded uplands, specked with villas and Arcadian 
no conv: into pi 
surround white | of the true Greiize 
so much wood as served to shelter nymph} ‘Then the taste romance had scanty foothold 
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among those who came before us. They habitually 

went to war, those valiant knights and crowned kings | The ‘terrible Turk’ must seem, in the eyes of 

of old, either for self-preservation, or, not to put too | feathered race, an angel of light compared to us. 

fine a point upon the matter, for downright plunder. Se ee ee 

Nine-tenths of all wars have been the veriest buca- | his sway; the stork sits on her nest undisturbed, 

neering onslaughts; and robbery and ransom were | and meets the human eye without shewing fear; the 

cherished institutions of the feudal time. The | very sparrow finds a paradise of rest in a Moslem 

Crusades were swelled by recruits who assumed | country; but we, we trap, shoot, and slay everything 

the cross from very mixed motives: Otho went out of | that runs or flies. We hush the music of the 

sheer vanity ; Peter, because it was the fashion, and | harrying the nests on bough and tree-boll, and spare 

other medieval Dundrearies meant to go; Raoul, to | neither e; nor young; we even invoke arsenic to 

wash out his crimes in Saracen bl as his only | our aid, and strew the land with poisoned grain, as if 

hope of getting absolution for poisoning his uncle and | we grudged the breath of life to one of God’s 

niarding his wife ; Gualtier, because he was over | creatures from which we could not 

call cone and off his mort- in i 

gages if he had luck in pillaging Kurdish castles. 
to these the sincere fanatics and the politic ity, those who 

princes, and you make up a goodly plump of martial | bill—the Great Charter of domestic ani id not 


aim at effecting 
ut as for going about, like the poor dear Don, 
pace ge wrongs, the chevaliers of elder days cer- 
tainly did no such thing. The Chronicles of Froissart, 
rich and stately as they are, do not often treat of 
hing to b fighting. parliam they 
was something to y fighting, out flew i 
great swords, and the battle was hot enough; when | accordingly. Who cared, it was seriously asked, 
revenge was the ruling principle, lances were shivered | about dumb beasts and their sufferings? and was 
pretty freely ; but I cannot learn that anybody, after | it right and prudent to deprive the i 
the expeditions to rescue the Holy Sepulchre ceased, | recreations? Hodge and Di 
chose to risk his life gratis. It took the golden dream | why should they be robbed of that delicate disport ? 
of Prester John’s kingdom, full of white elephants | Why should not Giles the ploughman signalise 
and loose jewels, to coax the brave adventurers of | Shrove-Tuesday by pelting a cock to death 
Portugal round the Cape of Storms; it took the | with cudgels, as his forefathers been 
bright vision of spicy Cipango to lure Columbus over | with the cordial approbation of 
the western waste of waters; and our own ocean- 
heroes of the Elizabethan age would hardly have 
eared to face hurricane and fever, famine, torture, 
and shipwreck, had not the glittering bait of El 
Dorado drawn them on. piece of animated property, 
To come down to a later day, what would have passed, and 

been the amazement of Eugenio, in his flowered as we have a mob still left, is 
dressing-gown, yawning over his untasted breakfast 
at noon, with a pack of cards and a flageolet on the 
table before him, could he have seen his great-grand- 
son, a member of the Alpine Club, in knickerbockers 
and shooting-coat, scrambling up the Jungfrau! |i 
Eugenio—that very fine gentleman, whose id 
faculties were quite due in his ruffles and his 


too, kept their fine feelings for home consumption. 
They turned out in swarms on a day of trium 
or chiding her | long array o it captives, the royal-looki i 
have said of the | the tall ian queens, and oven 
chains, the strong-limbed warriors, the bloomi 
youths and gray-haired chen velour tnd 
to resist Rome; and when the show was over, the 


“steno, ging up. in ag 


Third upon my brief’ 


one sneeringly phrased it when Martin of Connemara 
usly shouldering the bill to prevent ill 

of the brute creation through parliament. This | ga 
is of recent growth, though Solomon raised his voice | and horned head-dress—not to the hook-nosed little 
in favour of domestic animals, and the Koran enjoins | Hebrews, whose childish prattle was hushed to awe- 
on the Faithful the protection of both beast and | struck stillness when the roaring rabble broke into 
bird. But we Westerns—we of the stirring hive of | the Jewish quarter, thirsty for blood and gold. a 


European Christendom—have been King Storks, | was it to these alone that medieval Europe shewed a 


‘@ 
| 
| 
| 
pay, his halting sonnets and studied epigrams—wo' or a Theban or an Argive; a freeman of Attica or | 
ve been utterly unable to conceive a rational motive | Sparta would have ridiculed the idea of any serious \ 
for so much risk and labour on the part of his sturdy | sympathy with the griefs of barbarians. The Romans, F 
in muslin w 
cap, with yesterday's powder not 
of her and yesterday’ 
on her id, pretty sippinj 
skimming her novel, teasing her pa i. | 
little black page, what would she 
sanity of her great-grand-daughters 
up Mont 
of their own prisoners were starved or strangled in some under- 
through Tyrol, hooking salmon in Scottish rivers, or | ground den, and not a Roman cared to pity them or ia 
bringing down grouse with fatal precision of aim, are | plead for them. al 
the remote y of that lazy Calista, who never| Middle-aged Christendom was somewhat kinder f 
walked a mile or saw a spider without screaming for than Rome or Hellas, but not to all. Not, for instance, if 
help. Yes, the spirit of adventure, the facing of | to Lollards and Albigenses, for whose spiritual chas- i 
hardship and peril out of pure gaiety and daring, and 
fo is very new indeed. Not, also, to the turbaned dogs who believed in i 
wn, ere at list of modern | Mahound. Out upon the Paynim curs! With them, 
discoveries 18 humanity—‘ brutal humanity,’ as some | no truce need be kept, and to them, mercy was 
a 


outcast, towards ve and criminal, the fevered 
great national heart, very scrupulousness 
conscience, prove that there 1s much cause for 


TRICKS OF TRADE 
love of gain, a passion in which the perverse 
> i 


darkling corners, ever on the watch for 
the moment of temptation, ever ready to whisper evil 
advice in the ear of master and underlings. 

A crafty demon is this Mephistopheles—John 
Milton’s Belial, a little modernised, to suit commer- 
cial Christendom ; and he has a profound experience 
of the foibles of citizen Fausts. He can disguise his 
native ugliness of aspect, hide the cloven foot with 


world does it, and why not 1? He who is more strait- 
laced than his neighbours will be ruined, and the 
more fool he!’ And Mr Brown, who cannot see the 
leering smile and twinkling eyes of his dusky coun- 
sellor, listens to the fiend’s eloquence, and believes he 
is hearkening to the voice of his own heart. All 


to cheat as Mr Redpath himself; but his powers of 
doing so are few. The advantages are all with the 
shrewd white trader, armed in the panoply of superior 


punished with chai that famine and 

there better schoolmasters than 
John Ketch. She learned more ; she found out that | 12 the middle ages, the wit of the people developed 
even a black man had a soul beneath his dusky skin, | #t8elf in barren speculations and childish tricks. The 
and that to rob him of his liberty was not an | ®ame spirit which set schoolmen battling as to the 
exem proceeding. She began to have number of angels who could dance on the point of a 
scrup) needle, prompted the most stupendously simple of 
the feebler races of the d, the tawny heathens, | frauds. One old necromancer, who believed he had 
whose improvement off earth’s surface she had once sold his soul to the enemy of mankind, had subtly 
viewed as a farmer views the extermination of rat 

; : stipulated that the grim mortgage should be foreclosed 

and weasei. Once convinced, Society, wy 
British Society, accepted the lesson, down | Whether he were buried in the church or out of it, 
the in spite of its bitterness, and fell to He eluded the contract, to his own satisfaction, by 
work honestly, if not always with perfect wisdom. | being laid in a hole in the wall. Just in the same 
Much has been done teaching, helping, and | way did medieval traffickers get the better of one 
regenerating those who were in sore need, since first 


nities are apt, like Bardolph, to be too open in their 
little designs on neighbouring purses. A Maltese, a 
Catalan, a tavern-keeper of Sicily or Poitou, knows no 
wilier plan than to water his stronger wines, or to 
pitch a mule-load of gypsum into a vat of obstinately 
sour grape-juice. A Russian can make a worthless 
imitation of most fabrics, and will sell you boots that 
melt in the mud, a coat that turns to blotting-paper 


much more skilled in these dubious arts. Berlin sup- 
plies the mock-antiques, the spurious coins of Roman 
emperors, in which so brisk a trade is driven in Italy. 
Nor is Hans content with sham sesterces and coun- 
terfeit nymphs ; he imitates the best manufactures 
of France and England, strictly on the principle of 
making his wares for sale rather than use, and is 
colossal in bad soaps and fictitious perfumery. Pet- 
tier stratagems than these are the market-woman’s 
practice of stuffing a duck or fowl with small pebbles, 
to add weight, or the shipment of Swabian tobacco to 
Havana, thence to return as cigars worthy a prince’s 


smoking. 

The great pushing Anglo-Saxon commonwealths, 
England and America, have gone very far in the 
trickery, as well as the legitimate practice of trade. 
Perhaps Yankee invention, soaring to wooden nut- 
megs, mock-mermaids, and other Transatlantic curiosi- 
ties, is bolder in its flights ; but the plodding patience 
of the British practitioner achieves great results. In 
the days of royal monopolies, the abuses were gross 
and glaring. The free competition of our own times 
obliges’ the despoiler of the public to stoop as well 
as to conquer. Ralph Browbeat, when Elizabeth was 


queen, had another fashion of advertising his wares 


‘| 
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: face harder than millstone. A thief met with little | knowledge. Semi-civilised nations are excessively || © 
consideration, thes, qn grounde of ignerance, | adroit in deceptions of this kind. John Chinaman, || 
: want, or evil example. forefathers no more ingenious in all things, can manipulate tea as a juggler 
heeded these things than they dreamed of the more | handles his cup and balls: he can face it, paint it, 
modern excuse of kleptomania. To take a human life glaze it, crimp, revive, and beautify it, and, after 
for a sheep, for an ell of cloth, for a measure of wheat, 
; did not seem shocking to many excellent people. passing it through twenty processes, pass it off in , 
Very gradually did the darkness give place to light; | triumph upon Mincing Lane. As roguish, though 
dlowly snd painfully did Society learn the error of not so plausible, is the Hindu ryot, who steeps his 
om Seas Sas oes were not necessarily | cotton in water, mixes the fibre with dirt and stones, 
dens of torment, that madness was not a crime to be | and. finally. sends off a bale of ‘ Middling Surat’ 
} 
; than our neighbours; we added weight, wrongfully, 
s to our staple export of wool. Our English cloth was 
to be seen exposed in the square of St Mark, igno- 
miniously nailed to a post, in token of its wilfully 
? shortened measure, by order of the seignory of Venice. 
ly We put damaged malt, oats, hops, and herbs into our 
and rejoicing, and that from a name, Philan-| beer, and our vintners limed their sack, to the just 
> thropy has passed into a fact. indignation of Sir John Falstaff. Unlearned commu- 
; fancy| 
and sublime, is a very Mephistopheles. This fiend, 
leaving Lucifer to deal with ambitious statesmen, 
¥ and Moloch with truculent soldiers, prefers to haunt 
the shop, the factory, and the counting-house. Here | in the first shower, and a carriage adapted, like an 
ephemeral insect, to an active existence one day in 
f duration. Our old-fashioned cousins of Germany are | 
i eminent address, nay, even sometimes travesty himself 
into the outward seeming of an angel of light. ‘The 
: custom of the trade!’ he gently murmurs; ‘all the 
| 
honour to Mr Brown if he redden with honest anger ~ 
at the suggestion, and turn Mephistopheles out of 
doors at once and for ever. 
tj Fraud in commercial intercourse is the especial vice 
i of civilisation ; not that barbarians are necessarily 
t) honest ; on the contrary, a savage who barters ivory 
i or feathers for beads and cutlery may be as disposed | 
| 


i 


—bold rogues, who must needs mix p 
by the hundredweight with 
they get found out and fined, and 
rashness. Fair and softly, is a 
is a patient animal, but prefers to 
i isoned, not to swallow his pro- 
of dirt’ at a single deglutition. 
pularity to 


Yo Rapi 
that his 


materials. But every great brewer has his feudal ten- 
antry, his scores of publicans, bound over to buy and 
sell monthly so many casks of ale from the brewery. 
t by retail ; it is 
made the most of, with water to bulk, and drugs 
to add potency. Ignorant men are said rather to prefer 
the houses where the beer is richest in narcotics ; th 
a cheaper rate, and sit, sodden 
inking, like ruminating owls, upon the benches. 
Wine fares no . Many of us never through 
ina masquerade, so e vine- 
grower would not ise his own produce. Port 
and sherry, the ‘ red and white’ of old days, are elabor- 
ately manufactured. A good deal is done in eg a 
where the chemistry of wine is well understood, but 
London improves on Lisbon. What with logwood- 
chips, boiled to a pulp—what with sloe and elder- 
berries, with apple-juice, brown brandy, and essence 
of fruit, the Lusitanian grape is with a 
vengeance. It is said that raw beef, left to soak in a 


isticated 
which Irish 


ike absorbs at the 


ats in masquerade ; 
acid in their jars than 
harbour: nothing is what 
it to be. 
y enough, the oldest accusation against 

is a uitous calumny. Sugar is never sani 

least by retail. The reason is obvious. Silica i 
soluble in water, and who ever found a small sand. 


downright salt, and of the organic substance remain- 
ing, much was tallow. Pepper is full of miscellaneous 
sweepings, and spices are not all from the Indian 


seas. 
If, rather unwell after a course of such trying 
condiments, we consult our doctor, his i 
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WS than that adopted now a days by Messrs and| Brandied sherry, loaded claret, vin ordinaire whose 
‘t Gripp, his modern pupils. Ralph bewied aloed, by acidity is counteracted by sugar of lead, champagne p 
for such and rhubarb-stalk, the gooseberry—what gallons of these 
| Browbeat that he was to go for it; and ‘let any | vile potations are forced down the throat of a thirsty | 
other vend the same at his peril.’ Lacquer and Gripp | and gullible public. Coarse spirits, too, whether gin i 
b smile upon us from the fly-leaves of Bradshaw, from | or brandy, contain a liberal percentage of turpentine, i 
the road-sheet of the ‘mes, and prove to us i 
~qeeneniine , that we are but is death in the wine-glass, death in tumbler, or, if | 
we be reckoned among the cus- 
benefactors of humanity. Ralph bad eno’ to drug and hocus the ' 
to hector. His nineteenth-century dis- ritish public, but here steps in a new 
ust fawn, but they shear the public quite as g the measure in which these suspicious 
supplied. A hundred years ago, port 
thoroughly known, it would + has dwindling ever since, the 
terest of its own. Perhaps the wheaten ing first stretched so as to fill fifteen 
with as much care as the ingredients eighteen, and so on. Where, now, { 
rescription. So much of Danzig, so alent magnums of old days ?—where 
of damaged pi, manten, ord gs health? A wine-bottle is now 
ition passes into the hands of Macduff worthy if it contain Pn, One® i 
and Pattypan the bakers. They, too, have their ‘kicks’ growing deeper every ; and 
little additions to make ; and what with Indian meal, PN isl the understanding of the buyer, \ 
bean-flour, potatoes, and as much alum as will impart ing as it does one sorry half-pint of liquid, an 
a dazzling whiteness, they add a good many inches to unblueking composition of ten shillings in the pound. 
the staff of life. ‘Custom of the trade, says Patty-| Suppose we abjure alcohol in any fo 
te hee personal assent to a Maine Law of pri 
is Own persuasive voice. and fly for consolation to our grocer. Ti 
There are men who are not satisfied with even this | innocent potations! shall be all in all 
or instance, 
coffee, alas! is sternly pronounced by ; 
friend to be no coffee at all, but Belgian chic j 
roasted beans. Hardly an article sold by | 
Lacquer and Gripp will bear a close i on. } 
- ge mere brickdust, common peppers 
not —— escape adulteration, and many an illicit lead, and oxide of mercury. Curry—a I 
fortune been screwed out of mash-tub and beer- | turmeric, » Pepper, mustard, lime-powder. Durham 
barrel. In this respect, the humbler classes are the | mustard—ridiculous, my dear sir! a thing as rare as 
chief sufferers. Creaming bitter ale, mighty Burton, | a roc’s and not to be obtained even at Apothe- ie 
and other hi caries’ Hall. Wax-candles are not wax; olive oil | 
of Christchurch may be pretty secure | does not exactly come from olives. However sove- ‘ 
er tankard brims over with generous | reign a thing ‘ parmaceti’ may be, the sperm-candles | | 
quor made from the best malt and hops that money | you buy owe but half their substance to the whales | | 
sure to imbibe a stupifyi it 0 
at his house of don’t adul- 
uassia, to quien ise, and Coccu 
Tndicue into the vats where should be but wholesome j- 
| 
brown Muscovado, swarming with ively acari, never Q 
contains sand. Butter, however, lends itself to base 2 
uses. ‘Good fresh’ depends for its constituents on 
more sources than the cow with the crumpled horn. 2 | 
Fifty per cent. of animal fat, ten or fifteen of bruised | 
moss, are no uncommon adjuncts. Salt butter, espe- | 
cially in the manufacturing districts, is often buttered if 
salt rather than salt butter. Half the weight of a - \f 
\ of ‘prime Irish’ has been known to consist of - 
Oo not entirely square wi eir res 
physic is too rare, since Macbeth’s time, to be thrown 
to the dogs. It is quite as scarce as good food, ’ 
© »| probably scarcer. For while many of us are ; 
taste in drugs, and the blowpipe and test-tubes are 
| Plasterers’ Arms. wanted to throw a light upon the subject. \ 
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ae ig ae No scientific man relies on what he 
ys 


ome-grown cabbage steeped in liqui 
most deleterious and unsav , is 
annually palmed off upon the 
its will, 


, dried and rolled in the dainty Spanish 
style. The moment you economise, unless, indeed, 


the 


carries 

i veneered furniture, pictures, wines, 

ith unblushing effrontery, advertises the sale 

(unreserved) of the capital cellar and choice effects 

of Timon Dives, Esq., deceased ; and probably the 
. scheme pays, for we see it re’ and 


again. 

How much cotton is there in a cheap silk? How 

in a Mephi ils’ dust, may be 
in 


and Stichem make up my two-guinea coat? 
gold is very rich in copper; your splendid electro- 
plated dinner-service soon shews its brassy elbows 


teenth century, weapons, glasses, china, it damps your 
enjoyment to know that, while you are dealing with 
cer , surrounded by a shopful of curious 
ious persons in the back premises 
in turning out the same to order, 


a who 
cheap. It was sure to warp, ben 


ing Hobbimas, a house we must have. And what a 
pity that Mr Skimpington, the ‘eminent’ builder, 
should have contracted for the running up of the 
crescent, terrace, or row, an eligible residence in which 
we have the good-fortune to rent. Contracts are often 
—= things. It was a job throughout. Skimpington 
a lot of m timber to sell, 

and do everything 

ought not; but the price was the thing. 

i ’s foreman knew another ‘party,’ 
pene sa in fact, had a half-share in some 
of 4 


stringent law i adul 


ill be an excellent 


ng 
uestion of time as to when all this 


THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 
Ten is a flower that pilgrims bring 
From the forsaken Holy Land— 
A dry, unsightly, faded thing, 

Found buried in the desert sand. 
Black, shrivelled, trodden under foot, 

Long, long its sap has ceased to flow. 
True emblem of a withered heart, 

Is that dead Rose of Jericho. 


And yet not Death, but Sleep has closed 
Those petals of the Eastern flower, 

For when you dip it in the stream, 
The water has such living power, 

That straight it opening blooms again, 
As if it felt Spring’s magic glow, 

And wide the bursting petals spread 
Of this fair Rose of Jericho. 


So in a second spring of Love, 
A sleeping heart will often wake, 
As April trees the winter's snows 
Do from their budding branches shake. 
It was for what it typified, 
That pilgrims plucked, long years ago, 
This mystic flower from out the sand 
That buries fallen Jericho. 
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1 
/ Mr bo ene accusation is quite deserved. If 
jj smooth Mr patula does not‘ pestle a poioned poison 
| behind his crimson lights, he does what is almost as 
bad ; he adds worthless ingredients to valuable drugs. 
Everything is vitiated more or less, and this applies 
5 more 
/ ree, and purifies them in his own laboratory. 
I r sick patient has neither the skill nor the 
to do this, and suffers Seenee 
Mr Muser, smoke and think at one and | long credit for the light ‘duchess’ slates, and the tix- 
same time, as is the fancy of many good men. | tures were put in by somebody else, who was going 
are quite certain—excuse me—that the roll | into the Gazette, and could sell them cheap in conse- 
i tobacco you are putting between your lips = Only the labour was paid for in full, and 
, saw the Moro Castle, or came from Havana at was scamped and stinted in every way. So no 
} we may have to the analyst into council | wonder the stucco peels off the front, the boards 
again. Most villainous trash, made not only of cheap | creak, the stairs crackle, and the —— smoke. z 
t. 
A ration, especiall 
of Th: 
ashamed to say how much a pound for the real deli- | poor and helpless suffer the most, and nothing but 
positive law seems able to protect them. But after 
t, all, the best law is public opinion; and considering 
you y declare for a pipe and retrenchment, the | how very, very 
q alchemist of cabbage marks you for his ad it is surely a mere 
a Do Epping sausages always come from the Forest ? | rampant eneery 
ce and are they daily compounded, I wonder, of the best 
pork and beef of that romantic hunting-ground? Or | ~~~ 
is it possible that they, with — and mutton- 
} n alleys, of animal 
. that it is best not to be too nice in discriminat- 
cattle, ‘braxy “ye gl anything can be chopped 
and minced, all sell in Market inspectors 
: pounce on a cartload of unwholesome meat once and 
| again, but the small fish slip through the meshes. 
A bright on the Mephistopheles 
: was that of mock-auctions. unknown thirty 
; years back, are an institution now. The —_— are 
not content with their permanent webs, marts, 
where discriminating lovers of can always 
find the hammer suspended over valuables that no 
one seems to appreciate, but x have invaded the 
r domestic home and hearth. leave my family 
: mansion in Tyburnia, say, or Pimlico, or John’s 
| Wood, bearing with me my Lares, my household F 
| 
‘ough its thin clothing of silver; from our gas to our 
fy kid dove, we get the worst of the bargain. SS 
; en A horse, a good picture, mine, ship, 
\ | weakness for old stained glass, carved oak of the six 
Or piece Work—armour, Coins, Venice mirrors, 
and all 
iz Even if we eschew doubtful Correggios, and astonish- re 


